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made for the management of the Custom Houses, were, no
doubt, very trying to the patience of the foreign merchants,
and the difficulties of the position were increased by the
unscrupulous conduct of many of the men who took part in
foreign trade. At the time when the country was opened
to foreign trade, and its economic conditions were suddenly
upset by the fall of the feudal system, only the most
adventurous and unscrupulous among the Japanese rushed
to the open ports to take part in the scramble for trade,
while the respectable business houses for some time declined
the repeated requests of the authorities to establish branch
houses. The foreign merchants, therefore, came chiefly into
contact with persons who had no character to lose, or with
the impoverished samurai who hoped to be able to improve
their financial position, many of whom signally and irrevo-
cably failed in the new and unfamiliar field of trade and
industry through sheer lack of shrewdness in coping with
their artful plebeian rivals. It was these conditions which
gave the Japanese merchants the reputation of having a
loose business morality, and, while no doubt there are still
some bad characters to be found, it is largely the echo of
these early times which we hear when we are told that the
Japanese are not to be trusted in commercial matters.

As a class, the foreign merchants in Japan have main-
tained a reputation for honesty and fair dealing, but in the
early days of foreign trade there were many among them
whose conduct was very much to be blamed, and some of
whom were able to accumulate fortunes by means which
could not be defended on ethical grounds, Reference must
be made to the papers presented to Parliament in 1860 on
Japanese trade for details of some of the transactions of the
foreign merchants, especially with regard to the purchase
and shipment of gold coins, which the Japanese looked
upon as neither more nor less than an act of robbery and an
abuse of treaty provisions, which were intended only to
secure a fair exchange of produce. The ratio of the values
of gold and silver was about 15 to I, but in Japan, owing to